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Article I. 
PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST WAR. 

ITS POWER AS AN INSTRUMENT OF REFORM, AND THE MEANS OF 
HASTENING ITS FORMATION. 

The power of public opinion has become proverbial. It is 
the lever of the moral world, and does more to control the 
intercourse of civilized nations, than all their fleets and armies. 
Its influence is omnipresent, and its authority supreme and uni- 
versal. It legislates for all Christendom ; and monarchs the 
most powerful and arbitrary, are able to contravene its decisions 
only at their peril. It is the high court of the civilized world ; 
a power intermediate between the rulers of earth, and the 
sovereign of the universe ; the last human tribunal, from which 
there is no appeal except to the bar of Jehovah. 

But what is this public opinion ? It is only an expression 
of the views generally prevalent in society, or avowed by men 
whose character, standing and influence entitle them to be 
regarded as representatives of the community to which they 
belong. It is the voices of individual thousands or millions 
harmonized into the utterance of sentiments common to them 
all. 

Such an utterance must come sooner or later ; but it may be 
easily and advantageously hastened. It has been so in a mul- 
titude of instances ; it may be so in others ; and the formation, 
development, and universal extension of a thoroughly Christian- 
ized public sentiment, constitute the great work of reform 
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needed to deliver our world from every species of error, sin 
and misery. 

The history of human improvement is only a series of changes 
thus wrought in public opinion. Its voice once called aloud 
for gladiatorial combats and bull-fights ; but its frowns long ago 
drove those savage and disgusting barbarities from the civilized 
world. For ages it applauded alchemy, and knight-errantry, and 
trials by ordeal, and a host of kindred practices ; but all these 
have now fallen under its strong displeasure, and ceased from 
every part of Christendom. Once public opinion tolerated 
the slave-trade ; but the smiles of heaven upon the efforts of 
such men as Clarkson and Wilberforce, turned an overwhelm- 
ing tide of indignation against that infernal traffic in the bodies 
and the souls of men. Once public sentiment in England 
upheld slavery in most of her dependences ; but the voice of 
her sons and daughters, poured upon the ear of her parliament, 
caused it at length to be put under the ban of the whole British 
empire, as an atrocious, intolerable compound of injustice, 
oppression and misery. Private wars, once equally dreadful 
with the conflict of nations, were common for ages all over 
Europe; but emperors and popes, rulers and subjects, combined 
against the practice, and swept it at length from the world. 

All these are instances of public opinion hastened in its 
formation and development by special efforts ; but the rapid 
and triumphant progress of temperance is an example still more 
in point. This cause is a sort of hot-house plant. It is almost 
entirely the result of special efforts. Public opinion on the 
whole subject has been created for the occasion. The very 
principles of the reform have been established by procuring and 
publishing examples of entire abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. The ark has floated on the current of a public opinion 
formed by the joint efforts of patriots, philanthropists" and Chris- 
tians to rid the land of this wide and fearful curse. Public 
opinion has been the main-spring ; this main-spring has been 
made expressly for the purpose ; and the history of this reform 
shows what may and should be done to remove similar evils. 

Such an evil is war ; and I see not why public sentiment 
may not be arrayed against this custom with equal success. It 
is exclusively a public affair ; it cannot be sustained by the 
countenance of isolated individuals ; the general favor of man- 
kind is the very aliment of its being ; it has lived for nearly six 
thousand years upon the smiles of a deluded world ; and, could 
these smiles be turned into frowns of universal and unmingled 
displeasure, such a change would ere-long banish from Chris- 
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tendom, if not from the earth, this foulest and bloodiest relic of 
barbarism. 

Why may not such a change in public opinion on this sub- 
ject be hastened to a crisis, just as it has been in the case of 
intemperance, the slave-trade, and other crying evils now 
brought under its withering ban ? The same means would ere- 
long produce a result equally decisive. Let us bring the hoary 
and giant offender to trial ; let us collect from all ages the tes- 
timony of the good, the wise and the great against it as fraught 
with immeasurable evils for time and eternity ; let the com- 
munity see how such men have really regarded the practice of 
war, and hear in their opinions the voice of nature and of God 
against this system of national robbery and murder ; would not 
mankind thus be brought sooner to renounce a custom so 
strongly condemned by the greatest and best men that ever 
lived ? 

No matter, so far as the argument is concerned, if the con- 
duct of these witnesses was in some cases at variance with 
their testimony in favor of peace. We could expect nothing 
better. It is human nature to see the right, yet pursue the 
wrong ; but it is worse than the common perverseness of our 
nature to plead the guilty impulses of passion against the 
soberest dictates of reason and conscience. Even the man 
after God's own heart was left to commit the double crime of 
adultery and murder ; but shall we take for our guide this part 
of David's example rather than his full, bitter, broken-hearted 
confession recorded as his testimony to all ages against that 
crime ? Many an infidel has been forced, in the honest hour 
of death, to acknowledge the claims of Christianity ; and shall 
such admissions, extorted as a dying homage to truth, be set 
aside as nothing worth, because belied by an antecedent life of 
impiety ? 

Such testimony, indeed, is generally regarded as the most 
satisfactory. It is like the confession of a criminal, or the 
concessions of an enemy. Had Alexander and Caesar, Tamer- 
lane and Napoleon, the very demigods of war, condemned the 
practice as a compound of folly, guilt and wretchedness, should 
we not have placed much confidence in their testimony as 
sincere and deliberate ? 

I design to give, in a series of brief articles, the testimo- 
nies of eminent men against war. The opinions 1 shall 
quote, we may justly regard as the settled convictions of their 
authors, as the final result of all their experience and observa- 
tion, inquiries and reflections. I shall cull them from every 
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department of life, from every class of eminent men, to give a 
fair specimen of the manner in which the custom of war has 
been viewed in their soberest moments by the greatest and best 
of mankind. 

I am well aware, that some of my readers would prefer a 
direct, exclusive appeal to the word of God as the only tribunal 
that can decide the case at issue ; but the mass of society have 
reflected too little on the subject to make for themselves such 
an appeal at present, and would be affected less by a quotation 
from the Bible, than by the denunciations of a Caesar or a 
Washington, a Franklin or a Burke. 



Article II. 
CONCESSIONS OF WARRIORS. 



We cannot expect from warriors a condemnation of their 
own business. It would be passing sentence against them- 
selves ; for war is their trade, their livelihood, and the source of 
their power and glory. Their associations, their habits, their 
interests are all in its favor, and sooner might you expect a 
dealer in ardent spirits, who lives by the profits of his liquid 
poison, to denounce the traffic, than the soldier to condemn the 
practice of war. 

Such soldiers, however, there have been ; and even those 
who were devoted through life to the work of human butchery 
as their highest glory, have occasionally betrayed their real 
opinion of war as a business fit only for savages and fiends. A 
general of our own once called a battle a hell ; and Napoleon 
himself was heard, in moments of chagrin and serious reflection, 
to reprobate war in the severest terms. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, himself a scholar, a statesman, and a 
soldier, says, " there is no profession more unprosperous than 
that of nien of war. Besides the envy and jealousy of men, 
the spoils, rapes, famine, slaughter of the innocent, devastation 
and burnings, with a world of miseries laid on the laboring man, 
they are so hateful to God, as with good reason did Monluc, 
the marshal of France, confess, 'that were not the mercies of 
God infinite and without restriction, it were in vain for those 
of his profession to hope for any portion of them, seeing the 
cruelties by them permitted and committed, are also infinite.' "* 

* Raleigh's History of the World , as quoted in Herald of Peace, vol. viii, 51 3. 



